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THE TECHNIQUE OF PHILOSOPHIC EXPLANATION 


HEN an issue challenges him to Act it is man’s distinction 
that for a period he withholds himself from Action, devoting 
himself first to understanding what the issue is. This labor of un- 
derstanding man segregates from practice and Action, achieving a 
habit of thought and a method of study. This segregation of the 
work and method of understanding leads to the general institution 
of ‘‘schools’’ devoted to understanding. Our most earnest and 
effective attempts to understand the issues we face we call our 
philosophy. And philosophic inquiry reaches a summit in asking, 
what do we mean by understanding ? + 
In the life career of persons and in social organization under- 
standing is involved with Action; and some have tried to define 
understanding in terms of Action, while some have tried to define 
Action in terms of understanding or thought. The former attempt 
results in defining the issues we face in terms of our prior specific 
interests; while the latter reduces fateful committals in a course 
of Action to mere experimental tests of an hypothesis. Under- 
standing and Action do not imply one the other, nor is one to be 
defined in terms of the other ; for men do sometimes Act without at- 
tempting to understand; and some men have gloried in an under- 
standing that repudiates all relation to Action. Action and Under- 
standing are indeed involved with each other ; for it is their divorce, 


1To obviate an ambiguity in our language I here use Action (Act) as 
equivalent to Handlung (handeln, Tat) and action (act) as equivalent to 
Wirkung (wirken, Werk). In activities, let us note, action is always present, 
while Action is a possible result. A defect in previous logical analysis compels 
me here to refer the reader to my paper, ‘‘Involvement and Implication,’’ 
Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVII (1938), pp. 267-274. Compare John Dewey, 
Logie (1938), p. 278n. 

This discussion is best read in the light of my paper, ‘‘The Technique of 
Philosophical Observation,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938), pp. 295-302. 
Previously I had noted, ‘‘Current Philosophical Problems,’’ this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 212-217, 548-551, the failure of philosophers gen- 
erally to study really current issues; and in the following articles I have 
sought to exemplify such study: ‘‘Churches,’’? The Review of Religion, Vol. 
I (1936), pp. 29-34; ‘‘Sports,’’ Int. Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLVII (1937), 
pp. 472-479, and ‘‘Sports in the Nation,’’ to appear in «, forthcoming issue of 
The Journal of Social Philosophy. 
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not their conjunction, that seems anomalous and calls for explana- 
tion. Yet they are distinct; processes that are primary in one are 
subordinate in the other. The full significance of understanding 
is found in its segregation from Action. 

Again, therefore, I ask, what is understanding? Rodin’s 
le penseur exemplifies the current view; to understand an issue 
we must reflect upon it. Philosophers, in seeking to understand, 
spend most of their time reflecting upon each other’s reflections. 
But suppose that you present to me some project of yours, and I 
respond, ‘‘Yes, I understand your proposal.’’ By this statement 
I may signify any one or more of four activities: (1) The details 
of your project I have explored; I have observed your proposal. 
(2) Why you brought the project to me is a tale I have told my- 
self; I have explained your proposal. (3) I realize what impor- 
tance your project has; I duly appreciate your proposal. (4) I 
have reflected upon what your project involves and implies; I 
clearly conceive your proposal. So, in understanding an issue 
there are involved not merely reflecting upon it and conceiving it, 
but also observing, explaining, and appreciating it. 

But, is there not besides these four activities some activity of 
understanding-in-general? I do not find one, or see the need of it. 
Similarly in farming I find many activities—mowing, ploughing, 
tending stock, selling produce, buying equipment, planning the use 
of land, ete.—but no activity of farming-in-general. In each of 
these activities a process is dominant that in the other activities is 
subordinate. These activities are in a measure mutually helpful 
and mutually dependent ; but, though involved with the others, each 
is distinct, and is not implied in any other. So it is with these four 
activities of understanding.? Farming-in-general is a nexus of po- 
tentialities which finds its material in such specific activities as I 
have named. Similarly, understanding-in-general is a nexus of 
cognitive potentialities, a total, complex, tendential structure of 
insight, interest, and habit, patternéd in the medium of proposi- 
tions, and qualifying continually those activities of which it is the 
outcome. But it is not itself an activity. 

The harmonious organization of these four activities of under- 
standing is not wholly dependent upon the ordering of reflection 
and conceptualization, but is immediately furthered by the inter- 
penetration of those activities; for, as already noted, whatever 
process is dominant in one activity plays also a subordinate réle in 

2 Some such distinction is implied in A. E. Murphy’s rather cryptic state- 
ment, ‘‘There is no basic activity in terms of which all meaning can be 


defined’’ (‘Concerning Mead’s The Philosophy of the Act,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXVI, 1939, p. 91). 
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each of the others. In observing present circumstance, for ex- 
ample, we can not ignore the past that brought it to pass; while 
in explaining how a present situation was brought about we must 
explore the details of that present. So progress in one activity of 
understanding may further progress in each of the others. 

None the less, as we shall more clearly see, each activity of un- 
derstanding seeks a distinct quality of satisfaction (or fulfilment) 
though a correlative procedure. How different feel the satisfac- 
tions we attain when we succeed in observing an occurrence, in 
explaining it, in appreciating it, and in forming a conception of it. 
Correspondingly diverse are the procedures employed. In observ- 
ing, for example, we explore the several factors in an occurrence 
as each plays its distinct, essential part; whereas in explaining it 
we narrate in its ‘“‘living unity’’ the course of action which has 
brought that occurrence to pass. 

But why take time to stress this four-fold complexity of under- 
standing? For several reasons. In the first place it implies the 
complete removal of that stone fence which John Locke built across 
the field of understanding, to separate the ‘‘operations of the 
mind’’ from the sensory medium in which alone they occur. This 
stone fence for more than two centuries has created unintelligible 
issues which only ‘‘philosophers’’ debate. Freed of this obstruc- 
tion the field of understanding displays its natural contours, which 
our furrows should follow, if we are to check those floods of ame 
biguity that now wash sterile gullies down the slopes of thought. 

These ‘‘natural contours’’ of thought and understanding cul- 
minate in the four activities of observing, explaining, appreciating, 
and conceiving, each of which, though distinct, is involved with 
the other three. All objects of experience must be defined or con- 
ceived with reference to the activity for which they are objects— 
the activity, that is, which they condition and modify. This prin- 
ciple is the one clear gain we have from three centuries of philo- 
sophical subjectivism, and explains why I insist upon the distinc- 
tion between the structure or nexus of understanding and the four 
activities by which it is furthered. With the application of this 
principle many philosophical conflicts are dissolved. For example, 
in conceiving causation one may readily see that in observing an 
occurrence ‘‘causes’’ are factors contemporary with each other and 
with their effect, i.e., with the occurrence as a whole, which they 
constitute, and which in turn qualifies them ; whereas, in explaining 
an occurrence, its causes form a temporal sequence in which effects 
do not qualify their causes but witness to their nature, while in 
appreciating an occurrence its causes are non-temporal, and may 
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be called, if you please, ‘‘eternal objects.’’ The terms ‘‘indi- 
vidual’’ and ‘‘substance’’ similarly have different meanings in 
these three activities; though in conceiving each of these terms we 
find these three distinct meanings to be structurally related in a 
fourth, its eidos, or structural nexus. 

Only by this emphasis upon the four activities of understanding 
shall we maintain the vitality of our reflections and concepts. For 
example, the concepts of value and evaluation are dried up through 
divorce from appreciation as a distinct and primary activity of 
understanding. The present interest in Husser] intensifies the un- 
fortunate scholastic urge to live in a realm of mere reflection. In 
the third year of its life a baby develops the art of wakeful reflec- 
tion through employing a technique which he first acquired in put- 
ting himself to sleep. The ‘‘logic’’ of Hegel and Husserl is a re- 
versal of this process; as William James noted, its profundities are 
only enjoyed fully when we have attained a semi-somnic condition. 
When we base our philosophical reflections upon philosophically 
observing, explaining, and appreciating what occurs, we find our- 
selves quite strangely awake, and ready for Action. 

A fourth advantage of this emphasis upon these several activi- 
ties of understanding is that it stimulates a natural history of mind. 
Locke’s unfortunate analysis of understanding concurs with the 
physiological vogue which still controls our psychologists: it as- 
sumes that ‘‘sensation’’ is related to ‘‘thought’’ much as a sense- 
organ is related to the brain. A natural history of mind, on the 
contrary, is based on the observed development of attentive activi- 
ties. Just as in my study of observing so now in my study of ez- 
plaining, my conclusions are based upon the life-movement, life- 
eareer, and life-history of persons, as they develop the activities 
of understanding.* Necessarily my illustrations are derived chiefly 
from child life. 

It is amazing how little study has been given to our activity in 
explaining what occurs, and how ambiguities here baffle our in- 
quiry. So let us first examine simple, early explanations. ‘‘ You 
put on (your) gloves (because your) hands (were) cold:’’ ‘‘Eva 
broke (the) bottle (so) Eva drinks from (the) eup.’’ Explicit, 
verbal explanations at this level commonly are made before the 
fourth birthday, as a matter of spontaneous delight. But this 
spontaneity is best understood in the light of Acts that the baby 
performs before its verbal equipment is adequate to express its ex- 

8 This general point of view was expressed in three articles on the Center, 
Function, and Structure of Psychology, this JourNaL, Vol. XXIV (1927), 


pp. 85-95, 113-120, 148-153, and in my Introduction to Psychology from the 
Standpoint of Life-Career (1928). 
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planations. In the baby’s glance, gesture, and explanation, at least 
in the third year, a careful observer finds repeatedly clear evidence 
that the baby reverts from what occurs to reproduce imitatively the 
course of action which brought that occurrence about and is, in that 
occurrence, completed and fulfilled. 

Explanation is the art of recovering from a turbulent observed 
world such continuities of action (Wirkung) as we can evidence. 
It begins with an occurrence for which we seek a cause from 
which we find it in some sense severed. When explanation is 
explicit this reversion takes the form of retrospectively narrating 
what has led up to the occurrence to be explained; but this narra- 
tive is primarily not a mode of communication; it is a method of 
discovery and clarification. There is nothing ‘‘arbitrary’’ or ‘‘un- 
conscious,’’ therefore, in our ‘‘severance’’ of the beginning of a 
‘*natural history,’’ or course of action (Wirkwng) from its close or 
fulfilment.* The end of the action is where our inquiry begins, 
setting us to search for some thread or threads of action that lead 
up to it. 

The part explanation plays in our understanding of what occurs 
is well exemplified in the following.’ <A bright four-year-old says 
questioningly, ‘‘Mother, you said you gave those shells to a child, 
and that he lost them.’’ But presently those shells are found, and 
the boy is greatly disturbed. Quite naturally, for his spontaneous 
zeal for understanding has led him to work out for himself a new 
narrative of that course of action which alone explains all the evi- 
dence now before him, and in this course of action a maternal fib 
finds due fulfilment in being found out! 

Such genius in explanation is also imaginatively enjoyed. In 
a well-known ‘‘intelligence-test’’ a picture is shown which an “‘ aver- 
age’’ ten-year-old will merely explore, observe, describe: a canoe 
dashing down rapids with an Indian steering at either end, and a 
white couple clinging on a cushioned seat. But we expect from a 
twelve-year-old a spontaneous narration of a course of events which 
serves to explain all the ‘‘evidence’’ before him: an elopement, a 
capture, an escape, a flight. The narrative embraces all the details 
of the picture in a ‘‘living unity of action,’’ and so explains them. 

Narratives and histories have other purposes than to explain. 
They entertain, they recover a past that was dead, they treasure 
great actions, they exemplify the operations of natural agencies. 
But it is their explanatory purpose and function alone that here 
concern us. This purpose is prominent in mythical narratives, in 


4 Compare, however, John Dewey, Experience and Nature (1929), p. 276. 
5 William Stern, The Psychology of Early Childhood (trans. 1924), p. 320. 
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Jewish histories, and in their Christian successors, and tends now 
to prevail. Modern historians generally seek to make the past live 
in explaining the present. Indeed current evolutionary viewpoints 
so reinforce this trend that many suppose they understand an oc- 
currence when they merely have told its genesis. At the opposite 
extreme is the verdict, ‘‘all history is bunk’’; which means, I sup- 
pose, that for understanding explanations are superfluous or un- 
available. 

In understanding an occurrence, then, we must recognize 
(1) that explaining it plays an important part, (2) that explana- 
tion consists in discovering the course of past action that is fulfilled 
in that occurrence, and (3) that this discovery takes the form of 
narrative. This statement suggests the first of several ambiguities 
that hinder our study. As with the word ‘‘history,’’ so by the 
term ‘‘explanation’’ we indicate sometimes the course of action 
(Wirkung) which brings a given occurrence about and sometimes 
our narrative of that action. Commonly, we mean both at once, 
assuming that our narrative accords with the course of action it 
tells about. Only when we doubt the adequacy of our narrative 
do we distinguish between it and the actual explanation; and this 
‘*actual explanation’’ can be proposed only as an alternative nar- 
ration. 

A second ambiguity involves the original, broader use of the 
term ‘‘explain,’’ signifying to clarify, expound, describe, ete., and 
its narrower significance, of accounting for an occurrence by telling 
what brought tt to pass. This narrower use of the term tends now 
to prevail, probably because for it no other term than explain is 
available. When Whitehead speaks of the ‘‘categories of explana- 
tion’’* he clearly has the narrower use in mind. It is the only 
use and meaning of the term that is here considered. 

More insidious is the confusion between the course of action 
(Wirkwng) which explains an occurrence because it brings that 
occurrence about, and the ‘‘law’’ which often is said to account for 
or explain what occurs. Why does that tree have that form of 
leaf? Why do the days now become shorter? We answer, white 
oaks always have that sort of leaf; in autumn days become shorter. 
These generalizations, however, explain only because they point to 
and summarize courses of action—the growth of the tree, or the 
continuous, conjoint action of earth and sun in serially effecting the 
several phenomena of autumn, among them the lessening day.’ 

Perhaps we now sufficiently have told the ‘‘natural history”’ 

6 Process and Reality (1930), pp. 33-39. 


7Compare John Dewey, Logic (1938), p. 445. A. N. Whitehead, Process 
and Reality (1930), p. 30. 
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of explaining, and may proceed to ask by what technique we shall 
best attain a thoroughgoing or philosophic explanation of what 
occurs. My account of this technique centers about six terms, which 
I shall consider in this order: emergence, drama, agency, character, 
evidence, and ‘“‘living unity.’? This preliminary account neces- 
sarily will be condensed and abstract; but I hope to clarify my 
position by examples of ‘‘philosophie explanation’’ of the present 
status of sports. 

The general formula or concept of emergence is the pervading 
of broken action with a course or continuity of trend. The dis- 
continuity is there and sets the problem of explanation. Evolu- 
tion that takes the form of growth, or of mechanical resultants, or 
of purposive trend presents no discontinuity ; it is self-explanatory. 
Evolution that is ‘‘fortuitous’’ excludes explanation. The prob- 
lem of emergence, therefore, is that of all explanation whatever: 
viz., what continuity of trend pervades the discontinuous sequence 
of events that our evidence indicates. For example, in The Rise 
of American Civilization,® we read that ‘‘the age-old lure of sub- 
stantial things’’ (p. 7) became active in rival European nations, 
and opened a new continent. An island nation then found itself 
in a situation in which it was impelled so to act as to win command 
of the oceans. Possessing that command it then acted to possess 
itself of parts of that new continent. Upon this stage stepped the 
‘*planting corporations’’ (p. 23) of England. Their action pre- 
pared the stage for a clash between the ‘‘metropolis’’ and ‘‘colonies’’ 
hankering for independence; and independence won set the stage 
for a conflict between husbandmen and urban dealers in ‘‘ wealth’’; 
and so on. 

Now here we have clearly a narrative of broken action. White- 
head characterizes this ‘‘fluency in nature’’ by the terms ‘‘con- 
erescence’’ and ‘‘transition.’’ Each concrescence is continuous 
within itself; but from one concrescence to another there is transi- 
tion; continuity is broken.t° For a course of action the Greeks 
had the word ‘‘drama,’’ and artists in drama use the words ‘‘act”’ 
and ‘‘scene’’ to designate those cleavages of action. In the Beards’ 
narrative one act (or concrescence) ends in setting the stage or 
scene for transition to another act. In Othello, Act I, Scene III, 
Brabantio believes he understands Desdemona’s marriage to Othello 


8 Dewey (Experience and Nature, pp. 273-278) classes all courses of action 
or ‘natural histories’’ as cases of growth, but in so doing gives that term 
a@ meaning so broad that it begs the question, What types of continuity are 
sought in our explanations? 

90. A. and M. P. Beard (1929). 

10 Process and Reality, pp. 10, 203. 
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so far as concerns observing it, conceiving what it implies and in- 
volves, and appreciating it as a good man should. But only ‘‘a 
judgment maim’d and most imperfect’’ would explain her act by 
any ‘‘rule of nature.’’ So he advanced a supernatural explanation, 
a narrative of ‘‘mixtures powerful o’er the blood.’’ Othello then 
transforms men’s explanation and understanding of the occurrence 
by a ‘‘round unvarnished tale’’ ‘‘of my whole course of love.’’ In 
this course of action, also, one act prepares the stage for the next. 
‘‘Her father loved me; oft invited me, questioned me the story of 
my life.’’ ‘‘This to hear would Desdemona seriously incline.’’ 
This Othello observed, and ‘‘found good means to draw from her a 
prayer that I would all my pilgrimage dilate.’’ So the course of 
action proceeds—not by growth, not by mechanical implication, 
and not from a prior intention. Each of these is in the action and 
is woven into its course; but the action as a whole quite escapes 
the scope of any or all of them. 

The purpose of this paper is to outline the technique through 
which we may make our explanations contribute most to our under- 
standing of the issues we face—in a word to our philosophy. Thus 
far I have defined the activity of explaining, and I have found that 
narratives of explanation present a discontinuity which in some 
way we find pervaded by an underlying continuity of action. This 
status is indicated by the term emergence. Further I have adopted 
the dramatic terms, act and scene, to indicate this discontinuity of 
transition from one ‘‘concrescence’’ to another. I now examine 
how in general that underlying continuity of action is found with- 
out which no cogency of explanation can be found in the narrative 
as a whole. 

I maintain that this lies in agencies or individuals which are 
postulated as persisting throughout the action. Each is a nexus or 
structure of tendencies to action, of which some are fulfilled in the 
occurrence which we set cut to explain. Whitehead says that his 
metaphysical doctrine ‘‘completely abandons’’ ‘‘the notion of an 
actual entity as the unchanging subject of change’’ (op. cit., p. 43). 
Metaphysics, however, is reflection upon material furnished by ob- 
serving, explaining, and appreciating what occurs, and must take 
what it gets from these activities. All explanations that I know of 
do postulate an underlying agency or ‘‘substance’’ which is cogent 
to explain because of its persistent character of tendential struc- 
ture. These agencies are of three chief types, ‘‘corporal sub- 
stances,’’ persons, and societies.” 
| 11 Compare Process and Reality, pp. 50-51, Adventures of Ideas, pp. 254 ff. 


My disagreements with Dewey and Whitehead only make more evident, I hope, 
my debt to both of them. 
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Philosophie explanation, then, is not impaired by the postulation 
of such agencies and characters, which is inevitable, but by the 
temptation to invent them ad hoc. Nature, Mother Earth, ‘‘our 
nomadic blood,’’ ‘‘the Nordic race,’’ instincts, yearnings for 
‘‘nower,’’ for God, for comfort and a mother’s womb, heroes, 
prophets, etc.—the list is long and in its entirety grotesque. 
Negatively we stress regard for evidence, of which I shall presently 
speak. But our understanding of issues is hindered by mere scep- 
ticism concerning such agencies and characters. Three sciences 
may serve to keep philosophers responsive to the presence of ac- 
tual agencies, and to the structure of tendencies or character which 
actually inheres in them. Cosmology is now alert to the endless 
mysteries and potentialities of ‘‘corporal substance.’’ Anthro- 
pology, in such hands as Marrett’s, awakens to the full significance 
of man’s evolution. Historical science constantly enlarges, organ- 
izes, and purifies our conception of how changes are actually 
brought about in societies and persons. A philosophical quality 
of explanation requires persistent enrichment through these sci- 
ences of our conceptions of the agents and the characters that bring 
about what occurs. 

For example, in explaining the present status of sports in this 
nation I narrate, at least to myself, the course of action that brought 
it about. So I note how medieval sports gave way to the very 
different status of sports in Shakespeare’s day, how in the gross- 
ness of Georgian sports a new status emerged, how innumerable 
influences concresced in evolving a shift to the refined but some- 
what easy-going sports of the Victorian age; while the last fifty 
years have seen American pioneering infect the sport of the world 
with new qualities of intensity, ‘‘science,’’ and democracy. Now 
in these shiftings of emergent sport, in these succeeding ‘‘acts’’ and 
‘*scenes,’’ what continuity of action do we find pervasive? We 
no longer with Veblen explain this outcome merely by ‘‘instincts’’ 
of mastery and ostentation and by an economy of profit seeking. 
We recognize in societies the inspiring, remedial function of cere- 
monies and make-believe, and in children delight in play, in beau- 
tiful action, and in ideal qualities of behavior. Human personality, 
human society, the world as our abode, our nation, seem to us 
enduring agencies vested with character and tendency that find a 
measure of fulfilment in every shift of history, and not least in 
the emergence of the sports of this nation today. In this fulfil- 
ment of initial tendency the continuity of action consists. 

This fulfilment may take either a serial or an episodic form; and 
its seriality may be epic, as when we speak of a ‘‘Rise,’’ or tragedic, 
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when we speak of a decline or fall. When Voltaire makes the 
church repeatedly manifest its ‘‘infamous’’ tendency, he presents 
an episodic history that is satiric or comedic; but a sequence of 
episodes may also manifest the emergence of ‘‘divine providence’”’ 
or some racial virtue. These three types of fulfilment or continuity 
are not, that is, mutually exclusive. 

Any attempt to discover and present such a continuity of action 
is bound to depend largely on the narrator’s ‘‘ preconceived ideas.’’ 
But, says E. Wingfield-Stratford, ‘‘the historian is a witness’’; 
‘any use of the narrative as a vehicle for the author’s preconceived 
ideas, any attempt to put a case, is a breach of trust.’’ Whitehead 
rightly rejoins,!® ‘‘the notion of historians, of history devoid of 
esthetic prejudice . . . is a figment of the imagination. The belief 
in it can only occur to minds steeped in provinciality,—minds un- 
able to divine their own limitations.’’ 

But this ‘‘notion of historians’’ is a necessary corrective to the 
explanatory urge which must find continuity of trend in the broken 
action of events. Stated positively it is that insistence upon ev?- 
dence, which is the historian’s special concern. More exactly it is 
the requirement that, when we explain an occurrence as the fulfil- 
ment of a tendency, the prior existence of that tendency must be 
established on grounds that are quite independent of that alleged 
fulfilment. Brooks Adams and Oswald Spengler attribute the re- 
current decay of civilizations to a moribund trend inherent in 
society itself. Bertrand Russell attributes the present abuses of 
power to a yearning for power inherent in human nature. Veblen 
explains eurrent devotion to sports by man’s delight in ostentation, 
ferocity, and guile, fostered by a society that is in essence preda- 
tory. Whereas I would explain this devotion rather by man’s 
inherent delight in competitions that exercise his powers and by the 
ceremonial or ‘‘make-believe’’ requirements of social organiza- 
tion."* 

All such explanations are worthless unless we find those alleged 
tendencies fulfilled in quite other occurrences than those we seek to 
explain. A multiplication of other instances of the same sort is 
mere begging of the question. One might as well cite a million 
eases of man reaching for medicine as so many fulfilments of a 
craving for medicine that inheres in man, or of a ‘‘medicinal func- 
tion’’ that inheres in society. My explanation for current interest 
in sports I prefer to Veblen’s primarily because in children and 

12 The History of British Civilization (1930), p. xv. 

18 Adventures of Ideas, p. 4. 

14 See the articles on sport named on the first page of this article. 
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even in animals sports of a primitive kind are seen to arise quite 
independent of predatory urges, and because anthropologists have 
shown the rise of ceremonial, make-believe institutions, in religion, 
art, mating, etc., as well as in sport, in all societies and in all ages. 

By the terms ‘‘emergence,’’ ‘‘drama,’’ ‘‘agency,’’ ‘‘character,’’ 
and ‘‘evidence’’ I have so far indicated five criteria of an explana- 
tion that really contributes to our understanding of the issues we 
face, i.e., to our philosophy. A sixth criterion I would denote by 
Winefield-Stratford’s term (op. cit.)—a ‘“‘living unity.”? An ex- 
planation of an occurrence—the present status of our sports, for 
example, or of our rural life—clearly is inadequate unless it ex- 
plains why the several factors in that occurrence are conjoined. 
Our sports stress the attainment of records, high pay for profes- 
sionals, spectacular sports in secondary schools, feminine achieve- 
ment in sport, climactic moments in match games, control of ama- 
teur games by coaches, and many other distinctive features. How 
account for this conjunction ? 

In fulfilling this criterion Hegel, it seems to me, first set the 
essential pattern, nor has any one equalled him since in this phase 
of explanatory genius. I imagine him now contemplating from 
Elysium this land which he called the Land of the Future, and 
finding active in us some essential phase of that ‘‘Spirit’’ which 
is man’s march toward freedom and understanding. I think he 
would see taking place in us now an early act in a mighty drama, 
in which the pioneer exultation in inventive device and creative 
achievement, having attained a certain type of freedom and mas- 
tery in the jungle of industrial growth, now ‘‘objectifies’’ that free- 
dom in all the distinctive phases of our sports to-day. For sport 
does present a more yielding, responsive, fertile matrix to this cre- 
ative ordering of the spirit that either politics, art, religion, or 
philosophy. Perhaps in his present abode he might not only thus 
happily observe and explain but also appreciate this present stage 
of American spiritual growth, sensing its indefinite but unbounded 
promise, as it builds for itself ‘‘more stately mansions’’ in those 
other fields and channels of spiritual life. 

Just as, in observing, the exploration of a present impulsion leads 
to a narrative that explains, so this final criterion of philosophic 
explanation points us to that responsiveness of feeling that is the 
basis of appreciation. Here I close this initial essay upon the tech- 
nique that will increase the ecégency of our explanations, and so 
conduce to our understandng of the issues that now challenge us. 
These several activities of understanding—observing, explaining, 
appreciating, and reflecting—are of course interactive in many ways. 
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In these initial essays, however, I stress their segregation, and I 
shall follow this policy in my essays on appreciation and on re- 
flecting, as these activities contribute toward understanding. 
Percy HuGHEs. 








LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 





HUMAN PURPOSE AND COSMIC PURPOSE 


HOEVER would discuss the topic of purpose in the contem- 

porary philosophical context must take account of a signifi- 
cant shift of emphasis in recent dealing with these questions. I 
refer to the fact that the older alternative, purpose versus mecha- 
nism, has given rise to a newer opposition, posed most persuasively 
by Nicolai Hartmann, between human purpose and cosmic purpose. 
To put it in his own words, this is the view that ‘‘teleology is the 
peculiarity of human nature,’’? involving both the affirmation 
of the autonomy of man and the denial, on the ground that it is in- 
compatible with such autonomy, of cosmic teleology. To continue 
with Hartmann: ? 



























A choice must be made between a teleology of nature and existence in 
general, and a teleology of man. The alternative is a complete and genuine 
disjunction. . . . On one side of the alternative stands a theory; on the other, 
a phenomenon . . . a philosopher . . . must give up teleological metaphysics in 
favor of the ethical phenomenon. 














This clearly means that if ‘‘purpose’’ be granted at the cosmic level 
it follows that purpose at the human level is not purpose at all but 
action cosmically determined, rendering such purposive phenomena 
as men fondly believe in either evanescent or downright illusory. 
So the theory must go; the ethical phenomenon must remain. 

It is a two-sided criticism which humanists like Hartmann make 
of the notion of cosmic purpose. There is a logical attack on the 
‘fanthropomorphism’’ involved in generalizing about the universe 
from the limited human perspective ; and there is an ethical protest 
against the disappearance of such genuine human data as freedom, 
foresight, and intention in the delusive solvent of cosmic teleology. 
Though these two modes of argument are not often kept apart in 
humanist exposition, we shall here distinguish them, asking then 
what constructive statement of the relation between human and 
cosmic purpose may validly be set forth. 














1 Hartmann, Ethics, I, p. 282. 
2 Ibid., I, p. 288. 
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The logical objection to the notion of cosmic teleology seems to 
involve three matters: the meaning (denotative and connotative) 
of the term ‘‘purpose,’’ the use of analogy as the conceptual bridge 
between human and cosmic spheres of discourse, and the apparent 
anthropomorphism which weights the scales of honest inquiry in 
favor of human preferences and pretensions. 

From the naturalist quarter it is continually urged that ‘‘ pur- 
pose’’ is highly ambiguous and tends to be used in a vaguely 
honorific rather than in a precisely descriptive sense. What is 
necessary, says the naturalist, is an analysis of the term into em- 
pirically verifiable entities and processes. Such analysis is doubly 
useful: it avoids the psychologist fallacy by which psychological 
data are read into the natural order, and it reduces purpose to a 
level of facts and relationships manageable by the methods and 
hypothetical structures of natural science. Behaviorism, Dewey’s 
‘naturalization of the intelligence,’’ and Perry’s ‘‘interest-theory 
of value’’ are familiar examples of such attempts. 

There can be little doubt that teleologists have to answer to the 
charges of ambiguity and honorific vagueness. There is clearly no 
reason why purposes should be by nature good. They may be, and 
indeed often are, vicious, blundering, or stupid. But they are still 
purposes. To show that a man is characterized by purpose action 
does not demonstrate his native goodness; and to suggest that na- 
ture is purposive in its adaptations and organic relatedness is still 
a long step from proving the goodness of God. To establish pur- 
pose in either sense is plainly no justification of optimism. It is 
merely to establish the possibility of action aimed at ends which 
may be either good or bad. 

Granted that analysis of ‘‘purpose’’ is sorely needed, yet the 
task is difficult and demands caution. Purpose is one of those 
‘*middle-sized facts,’’ to use Pepper’s phrase, which belong essen- 
tially to the human sphere. The persistent error of the naturalist 
is to reduce purpose to the status of verifiable entities and processes, 
cortical, thalamic, endocrine, motor, etc., a procedure in which pur- 
pose itself inevitably disappears. What takes place here is often 
not analytical reduction at all but simple substitution of one set of 
naturalistic concepts for the purposive phenomena with which one 
began. One can not, of course, know too much about physiological 
and neurological conditioning. of purposive action; but one must 
continue to think in terms of total behavioral contexts at the human 
level if he wishes to explain the phenomenon and not merely to ex- 
plain it away. There is a sound insistence in the phenomenological 
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method of Scheler, Hartmann, and Kohler upon the necessity of 
keeping the phenomenon in view, which may be accepted as a 
methodological principle without swallowing the dogma of pseudo- 
objectivity frequently accompanying it. Discussion of purpose 
necessarily starts at, and refers back to, the level of total human 
behavioral contexts. 

In attempting definition of such a ‘‘middle-sized fact’’ we must 
appeal to introspection. We know about purpose primarily from 
our own behavior. It meets us there most frequently as intention, 
which we use in the double meaning of ‘‘what is intended’’ and 
‘‘intending.’’ There is a third meaning, nearer to common-sense 
usage, in which intention is the starting-point of an action, is its 
‘*motive.’’ The three refer to aspects of purposive behavior which 
are not precisely isolable either in thought or action, but stand for 
different ways of looking at the same sort of living. Human ac- 
tions are facts, observable and concrete. We find, primarily on 
introspection of our own activity but also occasionally on inspection 
of that of others, that action always occurs with reference to an 
aim. Some actions are aimed less clearly and it may be less 
worthily than others, but aim and action stand in inextricable inter- 
relation. This is a postulate of biological science as well as of 
human effort. No one has been clearer on this point than Thomas 
Aquinas, who showed that whatever acts, acts for an end, and that 
such ends are particular and definite, being constituted by the very 
being whose ends they are and whose activity is thereby modified. 
This intentional view of human action is inclusive not only of rele- 
vant bodily factors but also of contextual organic and valuational 
factors referring to the total human situation at the moment of 
analysis. Intention involves a starting-point, an aim, and a pres- 
ent process, all interdependent ; and this is what, at the human level, 
we here take purpose to mean. 

Philosophical discussion has made much of the future reference 
in present human behavior, and psychological investigation and 
theory have emphasized the origins of that behavior in motivations 
derived from the past. A full account of human purpose must, 
however, include both ground and goal of present action. When 
one asks the question ‘‘Why?’’ about a human act he means not 
simply ‘‘For what end?’’ but ‘‘From what motive?’’ St. Thomas’s 
ego ipsemet, that the end of an agent’s action is the agent himself, 
as well as Whitehead’s recent category of ‘‘feeling’’ according to 
which ‘‘an actual entity feels as it does feel in order to be the 
actual entity which it is,’’* are reminders of this ineradicable 
‘‘subjective aim’’ in intentional action. 

8 Process and Reality, p. 339. 
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This is a radical departure from some generally accepted notions 
of modern philosophy. If what is meant by ‘‘human teleology”’ 
is that action is defined by reference to the end of the process, then 
human action is not teleological. It is rather intentional, action 
which is ‘‘the realization of the intention in which it has its 
origin.’’* This does not deny that there are goals in human be- 
havior; it points out rather that such goals actually serve as lures 
or motives and that, far from having a mere pseudo-existence in the 
realm of the not-yet, they are in experience directive of its continu- 
ous course. 

The considerations of the foregoing paragraphs enforce a sharp 
distinction between such intimations of purpose gleaned by intro- 
spection and those deduced or inferred from inspection of behavior 
external to ourselves. One must not suppose that because the word 
‘*purpose’’ commonly applies to both types of functioning, there- 
fore the referents are identical or even similar. In the world we 
see growth, development, adaptiveness, what Kohler calls ‘‘re- 
quiredness.’’* It looks as if purpose were operative. In ourselves 
we feel not gradual development but decision, not adaptiveness, but 
choice. The tree grows, the planet rotates, but human beings act. 
. Human purpose—intention—is immediate in its finality, ‘‘an an- 
ticipatory set of the mind.’’ Unlike cosmic or natural purpose it is 
not constructed or inferred; it is felt, it is done. 

This brings up the point about the use of analogy in framing any 
notion of purpose external to ourselves. If the foregoing argument 
is substantially correct, analogy is seen to be inescapable. Though 
such purpose may perhaps be, in ordine essendi, primary and 
logically prior, it is surely, in ordine cognoscendi, secondary and 
circumstantial. Outside ourselves, as Kant reminded us, we do not 
find purpose but purposiveness, consisting not only of a formal 
concept derived from reflection upon experience, but also of scat- 
tered bits of evidence which strongly suggest analogies with our 
own behavior. 

Analogy is justly regarded with suspicion by logicians. One 
ean not, of course, claim that it yields conclusive proof; but it is 
possible to indicate, if only in passing, its pervasive and inescapable 
importance. Just why the likening of natural process at some 
points.to human behavior is labelled an untrustworthy analogy, 
when the likening of the human mind to the brain of a rat passes 
as sober science, is something not at all clear. Both are on the 
analogical level, and in spite of the greater experimental testability 
of the latter, both are based on the same kind of analogical assump- 


4 John Macmurray, The Clue to History, p. 16. 
5 W. Kohler, The Place of Value in a World of Facts, passim. 
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tion. We are constantly under the necessity of treating the less 
familiar as a complex case of the more familiar, of predicting, 
‘from a study of a number of characteristics which these two have 
in common, that they will have other as yet unstudied characteristics 
in common.’’* It is important to recognize that analogy is as in- 
escapable as it is unreliable and to admit that analogy, under the 
control of the further logical procedures of analysis and synthesis, 
is more adequate than any one method alone can be. There are 
situations in which analogy is the best method we have, inconclusive 
as it is. Further, there are many instances of the employment of 
analogy which are disguised as something more definite, as in the 
words ‘‘rough,’’ ‘‘smooth,’’ ‘‘pliable,’’ ete., applied to the descrip- 
tion of human personalities, but originating in that of physical 
qualities of objects. 

Thus, though we agree with Lotze that there is no proof by 
analogy,” we agree also with Mill that it may have the utmost 
suggestiveness in initiating inquiry leading to more positive conclu- 
sions. We must not claim too much for it, but neither can we do 
without it in philosophy any more than in science. In this matter 
of human and cosmic purpose it must be admitted ; otherwise there 
can be discussion merely of successive psychological states. 

If we admit the radical difference between intention and tele- 
ology we have a principle with which to curb an over-zealous use 
of analogical reasoning. We realize that the two sets of facts with 
which we are dealing are similar only in certain respects, e.g., 
locomotion, ingestion. These are given empirical data; but we 
seek’ causes, and infer, by analogy, ‘‘desire,’’ ‘‘appetite,’’ or 
‘‘hunger.’’” Or we note apparent order and adaptiveness in or- 
ganisms and environment, inferences grounded in our own con- 
scious efforts at adjustment as well as in observed external data. 
Paley’s cosmic ‘‘watchmaker,’’ Robinson Crusoe’s ‘‘man Friday,’’ 
are examples of such analogical inference compounded of an inner 
experience of intention, an outer set of circumstances, and the 
reference from the one to the other which is frankly analogical. 
Even if one is to deny cosmic purpose in toto, he makes use of the 
same principle for negative purposes. 

We can now deal with the charge that analogy from the human 
to the non-human is simply anthropomorphism. ‘‘ Metaphysical 
personalism,’’ Hartmann calls it, and Korzybski, from the view- 
point of general semantics, labels it ‘‘cosmic legislation.’’ Is not 
the real motive behind the attempts to conceive of cosmic or natural 

6R. W. Holmes, The Rhyme of Reason, pp. 212-213. 

7 Logic, sec. 214. 
8 System of Logic, III, xx, 3. 
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purpose a pragmatic one—to warm the heart and make the universe 
appear friendly? 

Surely many of the pronouncements of personalistic idealism 
and pragmatic humanism justify this charge. But it will bear look- 
ing at more closely. If it means to assert that in such attempts 
human preference takes precedence over factual and logical rigor 
there is much to support it, but if it means that it is necessary, or 
even possible, to reach an understanding of the world in which \@ 
man lives by eliminating man and his ways from that world, an if 
absurd sort of philosophical nihilism has been implied. It may 
be unfortunate that human knowledge must be human but it is 
obviously true. The ego-centric- predicament and the value-centric I 
predicament operate in all knowing as in all doing. Their bound- i 
aries may be specified and defined, but can not be ignored. Clearly i 
such considerations justify neither anthropomorphism nor sub- 
jectivism. Somewhere between anthropomorphic theism and an- 
thropocentric humanism there is a tenable position. Otherwise fi 
there is simply hurling of charges and calling of names back and i 
forth. i 

Toward such a position at least two important contributions 
may be mentioned. We may adopt with F. R. Tennant the word 
‘‘anthropic’’ to indicate the inescapable perspective and position 
which being human involves. The conceptions of Evxistenz and 4 
‘‘existential thinking’’ in the writings of Kierkegaard and more i 

ft 

























recently in that of Jaspers and Heidegger are extremely important. 
According to this line of thought thinking starts from the actual 
life in which the thinker stands, from its inner choices and decisions 
which are for him the core of reality, and from which he defines his 
universe. 

We have accepted here two methodological principles, the ana- 
logical and the anthropic. The one limits the other. Proper em- i 
ployment of analogy depends on my realizing my inability to get 
outside my own skin and, conversely, my efforts at self-knowledge t 
involve necessarily analogical explorations into my environment, ¥ 
which in the end is the whole universe from where I stand. Added 
to logical requirements of consistency and the like, and to necessary 
regard for empirical fact, these are fundamental for all philo- ft 
sophical understanding. They neither prove nor disprove cosmic 
teleology but are indispensable methods for those who deal with the 
problem with either end in view. 


II 


We come now to consider the ethical protest against the notion 
of cosmic teleology, made typically by humanists. In this view 
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the sine qua non of human purpose is freedom. The conscious 
center of purposeful striving must be self-determined: this is the 
definition of his freedom. Yet if we postulate cosmic purpose 
human freedom is abolished and with it human purpose. Morality 
becomes an illusion. A cosmic teleology is as destructive of human 
purpose as a cosmic determinism. 

This denial of cosmic teleology is motivated by a wish to estab- 
lish the notion of the autonomy of man. Hartmann’s humanism is 
phenomenological and Nietzschean ; its bases are clearly stated and 
its premises honestly followed through. Of it one reviewer, com- 
menting on the Ethics, said ‘‘ Hartmann postulates atheism in order 
to give man the glory.’’ Continuous study of the work confirms 
this opinion. Hartmann’s acceptance of an out-moded mechanistic 
naturalism, his essence-theory of value, the marked absence of any 
clinical psychological data, and a persistent postponement of ulti- 
mate metaphysical issues, indicate his absorption in the human 
problem per se. 

We note then the strange feature that this denial of cosmic 
teleology, which is surely a matter of metaphysics, is not at all 
argued on metaphysical grounds. ‘‘Metaphysics must heed ethics, 
not ethics metaphysics,’’ ® Hartmann asserts repeatedly. We must, 
I think, agree with Hartmann in the sense that moral action can 
not wait upon theology or metaphysics, for it is precisely the 
urgency of the moral life that distinguishes it from the contempla- 
tive. Nevertheless it is through the statement of such over-beliefs 
that moral action is theoretically justified: ‘‘ultimately, no ethical 
theory can be adequate without the explicit statement of its meta- 
physical beliefs.’’ *° 

In defense of this point it may be urged first that there is the 
nature of the moral agent himself to be explained. In the ongoing 
course of his existential, moment-to-moment life, with its multitude 
of choices, attitudes and actions, he is a paradox. For in actual 
fact he is less than he ought to be, and knows it, or else he would 
not properly be an ethical being at all; yet in possibility he must 
already be all that he ought to be, and know it, or his ‘‘responsi- 
bility’’ for the actual in terms of the not-yet is an empty phrase. 
Since ethical theory and moral life assume these propositions to be 
true they must be examined on their own merits. The question of 
the relation between actuality and possibility which underlies the 
notion of responsibility is admittedly metaphysical in orientation 
and intent. Second, it may be urged that man as moral agent is 

9 Ethics, I, p. 291. 


10D, Wald, ‘‘Ethics and Metaphysics,’’ International Journal of Ethics, 
Vol. XLVI (1936), p. 472. 
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also man-as-such. Why should such a being be a moral agent? 
The answer must be sought not only in his total behavior, because 
of which he strives, values, intends, but in its larger context as 
well, so far as this can be discovered and makes a difference to him. 

There is a strange confusion involved in the humanist dictum 
that metaphysics must heed ethics. It is the confusion of moral 
living with ethical thinking. We do not of course think to live; 
we live to think. But we think, all the same, and it is about our 
living that ethical thought is concerned. One’s moral living is free 
and responsible, but ‘‘freedom’’ and ‘‘responsibility’’ confront 
thought as problems with a metaphysical reference. Ethical 
theory is not so simple as the mere assertion of assumptions neces- 
sary to make moral living appear real. And even such assertions 
are metaphysical as they involve an examination of the senses in 
which the moral phenomena are said to exist. Ethics, therefore, 
though it can not wait upon metaphysics, can not do without it. 

Not only is it true that neither the urgency nor the uniqueness 
of moral life exempts it from theoretical criticism, but this inability 
to recognize the genuine difference between practical morality and 
theoretical ethics leads, in Hartmann, to an easy transfer of prac- 
tical demands into theoretic presuppositions. It is no defence of 
the autonomy of man simply to assert his superiority in the world. 
Even the plain man wants to know if this assertion is true, becom- 
ing thereby a beginner in metaphysics. It is surely an item in the 
moral life that one asks what in the world he is and where in the 
world he stands. It is more honest to recognize the metaphysical 
orientation of ethical questions at the start than to assert the phe- 
nomena, discard metaphysics, then smuggle in as much metaphysics 
as you need to make the phenomena you have chosen plausible (e.g., 
Hartmann’s ‘‘ideal sphere’’ and the ‘‘metaphysics of man’’). 

An important aspect of this problem is the fact that the realiza- 
tion of an intended value is a process not wholly subjective but 
involving natural conditions. Human purpose presupposes cause- 
effect relationships in nature, including the bodily organism. If 
such a purpose is realized, there has occurred a ‘‘follow-through’”’ 
from conceptual envisagement to bodily change, whether of mus- 
cular codrdination, vocalization, alternation of position or what 
not. The point of this is that purposes do act as causes which have 
effects. Socrates chose to sit in prison when he might have left, 
and Mr. Coolidge did not choose to run. Natural conditions are at 
once involved in accounting for moral activity. If the purpose is 
not realized, then, again, the blockage is a natural fact, or com- 
plex of such facts. Hartman demonstrates this conclusively. 

Nor does a doctrine of indeterminism in nature prove moral 
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freedom. An over-zealous generalization from Heisenberg’s prin- 
ciple holds that because atomic and sub-atomic behavior seems to be 
in certain respects indeterminate, therefore human freedom is real." 
This does not at all follow. A human being is not an atom, nor is 
his behavior atomic. This is another consequence of the reduction- 
ist fallacy among naturalists which we noted earlier. Chance is 
amoral and when generalized to include human behavior has the 
same effect logically which Hartmann laid to cosmic teleology—it 
nullifies man as moral being. Personal freedom does not require 
absence of determination in nature; it is something thoroughly 
different from indeterminism, and, as we have noted above, actually 
requires at least a partially predictable, therefore determinate, order 
in nature. 

What we have been saying in various ways is that moral phe- 
nomena can not stand alone but refer necessarily to more inclusive 
metaphysical questions as to their standing and significance in the 
wholeness of the natural order. For only so can we recognize 
human purpose as actually determinative for human behavior. 
But this is not anthropocentrism. It emphasizes that such pur- 
pose is organic to the world, requiring natural conditions for its 
fulfilment and meeting them as genuine obstacles. It recognizes 
further with such scientists as Bavink and Henderson the adap- 
tiveness and requiredness displayed by patterns and processes in 
nature as belonging to nature and not to the fictitious ‘‘subject’’ 
of modern philosophy, impelling analogies by self-conscious beings 
from their own intentional experiences which make sense of their 
world in terms of purpose. 


III 


It will thus be seen that human purpose and cosmic purpose 
are, though radically distinct, complementary concepts. Human 
purpose refers to the phenomenon of intention and is introspec- 
tively arrived at. It is psychic process, a going-on from motive to 
consequence which involves not only the complicated mechanisms 
of conscious deliberation and decision, but also the environing condi- 
tions which limit or fulfil the intentions of men. Hartmann, be- 
ginning with a phenomenological analysis of human intention, 
finds it necessary to posit mechanistic naturalism in order to ac- 
count for the intentional follow-through into overt consequences. 
He then is faced with a problem of philosophical juggling; he has 
a causal series, a finalistic series, and man, who is neither the one 
nor the other, subject to both, and mediator between them. Only 


11 See A. H. Compton, The Freedom of Man. 
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ambiguity can result. Since he regards cosmic teleology as abol- 
ishing human intention he has no other choice than to speak of 
such series, mysteriously ‘‘interlaced’’ and somehow not destruc- 
tive of one another. 

We accept his phenomena as genuine data. But such data are 
also explicanda, to be explained in relation to their contexts. We 
hold that to accept such phenomena does imply a minimal concept 
of cosmic teleology, in two senses. The first is that of conditions 
favorable to intentions, since the environment does support, or at_ 
least does not invariably destroy, the intentional modifications of 
human organisms. The second is that of realized intentions al- 
ready made fact, since a purpose once attained becomes historic 
matter-of-fact, leaving its mark on the objective order. 

It is because we here adopt the view that human purposes act 
as causes actually modifying the course of natural events, that 
we accept the notion of cosmic purpose. For intentions are not 
self-explanatory and they are not merely egocentric. They have 
their grounds and goals in the world beyond the self and including 
it. This reference of intention to teleology in the natural order 
is not merely logical but organic and actual. It is because of the 
actual interdependence of intention and teleology that there must 
be conceptual recognition, calling for a notion of cosmic purpose 
in the minimal sense already indicated. 

I have called this a ‘‘minimal sense.’’ I should not wish to 
claim that cosmic purpose is acceptable only in so far as human 
intentions actually affect natural events. I simply wish to point 
out this neglected aspect of the problem as affording a significant 
avenue to the cosmic conception. Cosmic purpose may not be ex- 
hausted in these two concepts. All that is necessary to the present 
issue is the admission of conditions and consequences of human 
intention in the natural world. 

Another reason for minimizing the notion is that when cosmic 
purpose is generalized to apply to the universe in its totality it is 
scarcely distinguishable from cosmic determinism. We think of 
teleology rather in the sense of a recurring feature of events, a 
pattern of relationships among the facts presented to us in nature. 
The features which do not fall readily into such a pattern of 
purposiveness can not be ignored and suggest rather a doctrine of 
tychism or randomness in explanation. Cosmic purpose in a 
deterministic sense would indeed be fatal to human intention; but 
a teleological pattern is complementary and not contradictory to it. 

Teleology is external, relative to human beings. Even rela- 
tionships between two or more natural objects (not the self) are 
called ‘‘purposive’’ by analogies which project the inner inten- 
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tionality of men into external objects. We know nothing about 
‘‘inner purposiveness’’ in nature, to use Kant’s term; it is not as 
intention but as teleological adaptation that such is presented to 
us. Intention is immediate, teleology is intermediate; the one is 
intrinsic in its nature, the other is instrumental. The first we see 
from the inside, and the second from outside, which makes all the 
difference. We may hazard the guess (as does the panpsychist) 
that the character of the events which go on inside the natural 
object is of a piece with that of the events which go on inside us; 
that is not necessary, however, to establish purpose in either sense 
of this paper. 

We also make no attempt to define ‘‘purpose’’ in any sense in- 
clusive of both teleology and intention. Our aim has been to dis- 
tinguish, not to unify. This has, however, revealed the two to be 
complementary, indicating that ethics can not do without meta- 
physical inquiry, that any statements must be made from the 
anthropic perspective, and that analogy is unavoidable and sug- 
gestive in formulating our knowledge of the external world. 
Finally, we have seen that teleology does not annul human inten- 
tion but makes its origin and completion in the natural order 
theoretically possible. Logically it is defensible and ethically it 
is humanly worthful. 


Roger HAZELTON. 
COLORADO COLLEGE. 
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St. Augustine’s Philosophy of Beauty. EMMANUEL CHAPMAN. 
(St. Michael’s Mediaeval Studies: Monograph Series.) New 
York and London: Sheed & Ward. 1939. xiii+ 113 pp. 
$3.50. 


In this monograph, Dr. Chapman undertakes to formulate an 
Augustinian theory of the nature of the beautiful. Since in St. 
Augustine’s extant works there is no direct treatment of the sub- 
ject, the author has sought his materials among the innumerable 
fleeting reflections on beauty which occur in the course of other 
works. These texts have been faithfully paraphrased, and organ- 
ized according to the characteristic Augustinian order of ‘‘starting 
from the thing without and proceeding within to man and that 
which is above him’’ (p. 1). 

The esthetic experience is first analyzed on the level of sensible 
beauty, and described as an immediate contemplation of an object 
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with enjoyment, the enjoyment being grounded in a conformity of 
the object to human nature. The esthetic object is in turn exhibited 
as delightful to the mind, by reason of its participation in num- 
ber or proportion, form, unity, and order. These constituents, 
however, are conditions or manifestations of beauty, rather than 
principles of beauty. The nearest that the author comes to a defi- 
nition of beauty seems to be the following: ‘‘ Beauty is the delight- 
ful illumination of goodness and truth simultaneously enlightening 
and gladdening”’ (p. 54). 

The chapters on ‘‘The Judgment of Beauty’’ and ‘‘The Mean- 
ing of Art’’ fail to add much precision to this definition. The 
beautiful is judged according to ‘‘eternal and unchanging norms 
above the mind’’ (p. 63), and ‘‘art consists in the regulation of 
the mind by . . . the necessary laws of art itself illuminating the 
mind from within’’ (p. 75). These unchanging norms of beauty, 
and necessary laws of art, are beyond statement, for the very rea- 
son that they are above the mind. 

That Beauty, for St. Augustine, is as ultimate as Being or 
Truth or Goodness, and consequently incapable of being made a 
subject-matter of analysis, seems to follow clearly from Dr. Chap- 
man’s exposition. St. Augustine offers many suggestions as to 
where, and in what order, the experience of the beautiful is to be 
sought; but since, for him, Beauty is a first principle of all things, 
and is finally identified with God himself, it inevitably transcends 
definition or analysis. There is no reason why a thing is beautiful, 
other than the fact that it participates in Beauty. 

One would expect the author to conclude, after this exposition 
of the transcendental character of beauty, that there can not be an 
Augustinian Esthetic in the sense of a theoretical analysis of the 
beautiful as such, nor in the sense of an analysis of the beautiful 
in function of specific forms of artistic production, determined by 
principles commensurate with them. It is consequently surprising 
to find, in the form of an ‘‘ Afterword,’’ a discussion of ‘‘ Modern 
Painting in the Light of the Augustinian Aesthetic.’’ To the pres- 
ent reviewer, this discussion serves as an experimental confirma- 
tion of the conviction established by the reading of the earlier chap- 
ters, that the Beauty with which St. Augustine is concerned is too 
lofty to yield any principles of criticism. 

K. A. M. 


Claude Bernard. Extraits de son oeuvre par E. Duurovut, avec 
un exposé de sa philosophie emprunté 4 1’oeuvre de HENRI BERG- 
son. Paris: Félix Alean. 1939. 137 pp. 12 fr. 
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Claude Bernard et le matérialisme. Prerre Lamy. Paris: Félix 
Alcan. 1939. 102 pp. 15 fr. 


As a physiologist, Claude Bernard presents few difficulties to 
his interpreters. It is about Claude Bernard the philosopher that 
the controversy rages. This is because the great nineteenth-cen- 
tury experimenter could not refrain from attempting to set forth, 
in his classic Introduction a l’étude de la médecine expérimentale, 
the methods by which he had made one capital discovery after 
another. Ever highly suspicious of system-building, and of ‘‘mak- 
ing a specialty of generalizations,’’ he wrote in days when those 
were regarded as virtues in philosophy. Consequently he con- 
demned most philosophers as teachers of the higher intellectual 
gymnastics at the same time that he praised what he considered 
the true philosophic spirit of adventurous and dynamic ‘‘thirst for 
the unknown.’’ His main concern was reliable knowledge of the 
world about him; and to get it, he believed that men ought to 
start from ‘‘where they are,’’ and not from some preconceived 
notion either of their origin or of their destiny. As Bergson long 
ago observed, Bernard sacrificed neither facts to ideas, nor ideas 
to facts, but made of scientific research ‘‘a dialogue between the 
mind and nature.’’ Much of what he taught, as Bergson also 
pointed out, was so obvious by 1913 that it hardly seemed neces- 
sary to recall it. And yet today there are many fine pages of his, 
on the free, impersonal spirit of scientific investigation, that could 
scarcely be circulated with safety in half the countries of Europe. 

Professor Lamy, who is the author of a larger work on Claude 
Bernard’s relation to naturalism and positivism, is here mainly 
concerned to deny that he was in any sense a materialist; and, in- 
cidentally, to show that he died in the arms of the church. He 
makes a great deal of the distinction between physical circum- 
stances as the conditions rather than the causes of mental events; 
and, in general, takes advantage of Bernard’s frequent cautious 
neutrality on disputed philosophical issues to show that he might 
quite well have been on the side of the angels. But what he proves 
is merely what is apparent to any reader of the celebrated experi- 
menter, namely, that Claude Bernard wanted so fiercely to be free 
to know everything that he can not be reckoned the adherent of 
any finished system of knowledge. 
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H. A. L. 
Whitman. Newton Arvin. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1938. viii-+ 320 pp. $2.75. 


This is by far the most comprehensive analysis that has been 
made of Walt Whitman’s mind or lack of mind. Though Newton 
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Arvin is on the whole a judicious critic, he does not always guard 
himself against attributing his own insights to Whitman or of 
using Whitman as a peg on which to hang America. He credits 
Whitman, for example, with understanding both the America of 
Jackson and the America of Grover Cleveland better than any 
other writer of his generation (p. 82). In what sense he intends 
to use the term ‘‘understanding’’ is not clear, but he seems on 
safer ground when on a later page (p. 107) he says that the ‘‘sing- 
ular contradictions in Whitman’s outlook’’ are ‘‘highly repre- 
sentative’’ of the ‘‘complex of American culture.’’ On the basis 
of Arvin’s own exposition one is compelled to conclude that Whit- 
man was a representative man rather than an understanding 
mind. This book, however, serves to explain some of the notorious 
contradictions in Whitman by showing that Whitman’s opinions 
and character underwent significant changes; the young journalist, 
who exultingly sang of a victorious democracy, gradually became 
a gray critic of a society that became increasingly undemocratic. 
An omnivorous minstrel became a confused moralist. 

As an argument ‘‘on the humdrum logical plane’’ the book al- 
most reduces itself to: Socialism is realistic; Whitman was real- 
istic; therefore Whitman was really a socialist. This is not a 
convincing argument quite apart from the Undistributed Middle, 
for Arvin’s socialistic analysis of American history might not ap- 
pear quite as realistic to Whitman, were he living today, as Arvin 
presumes. The disgust with politics, the taste for comradeship 
and equality, the faith in material forces, and similar themes make 
Whitman’s poetry good socialistic prophecy; but the theme of 
freedom, even irresponsible freedom, which looms so large in Whit- 
man is not given just weight by Arvin. More important, how- 
ever, as a contribution to the understanding of Whitman’s ‘‘social- 
ism’’ is the fact, which Arvin brings out very clearly, that 
Whitman’s mind was largely a product of the French Revolution- 
ary Left, and that ‘‘socialism’’ in that setting meant national soli- 
darity rather than class struggle. For the labor movement Whit- 
man had, as Arvin admits, little understanding. 

One of the: most informative and difficult chapters (Chapter 
IV) is devoted to Whitman’s attempt to make poetry out of sci- 
ence and a transcendental atheism out of philosophy. This chap- 
ter is an admirable analysis of the philosophic influences to which 
Whitman was exposed and of his very ‘‘free’’ thought concerning 
them. 


H. W. S$. 
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L’intelligence créatrice. Henry Mavir. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1939, 
155 pp. 265 fr. 


This interesting study has as its basic thesis the identity between 
creative intelligence and Bergsonian intuition. It is thus of a fa- 
miliar philosophical type: the identity of two apparently opposing 
things. The usual technique of ‘‘reconciliation’’ is not, however, 
employed. Instead of maintaining that intelligence and instinct 
are merely two ‘‘aspects’’ of the same thing, or that one is incom- 
plete without the other, M. Mavit holds that the full development 
of intuition in action is intelligence. Thought thus begins with 
intuition and as it functions it becomes more and more intelligent. 
The thesis is clearly stated by its author and ably sustained. It is 
certainly more intelligible to the writer of this notice than that of 
Bergson from which it takes its departure. The possibility that 
intuition is simply intelligence grown habitual, which has also a 
plausibility of its own, is not discussed. 

G. B. 








Taste and Temperament. A Brief Study of Psychological Types 
in their Relation to the Visual Arts. Joan Evans. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1939. 128 pp. $2.75. 


This book makes two curious and not quite disarming disclaim- 
ers. ‘‘First, my work has no claims whatsoever to be a scientific 
investigation,’’ says the author. Then, a little further on in the 
preface, ‘‘Secondly, this is not a book of aesthetic philosophy. I 
have neither the training nor the temperament of a philosopher, 
and have no wish to trespass on his field. The book may, I hope, 
interest psychologists and students of aesthetics; but it is written 
with no more scientific exactitude, no more philosophic depth and 
no more ethical responsibility than any other piece of art criti- 
cism.’’ To this one can only add that some art criticism (and the 
only kind entitled to be called criticism at all) is responsible, and 
that to offer incompetence in philosophy and psychology in a pref- 
ace to an analysis that uses psychological evidence and comes to 
philosophical conclusions does not mitigate the incompetence. Our 
author is modest with just cause. 

The thesis of the book, for it has one, is that observers fall into 
kinds as arts fall into genres. We understand art better for 
understanding the ‘‘psychology of beauty.’’ The book is a study 
of ‘‘temperamental differences in the man who is spectator or 
artist.’’ It discusses these in relation to the visual arts which the 
author holds have been relatively neglected by the ‘‘aesthetic 
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thinker.’’ There are two types of spectator and two sub-types: 
introverts, quick and slow, and extraverts, quick and slow. ‘‘The 
quick extravert takes his social elegancies into visual art; the slow 
extravert takes his facts, in portraiture, topographical, courtly and 
illustrative art.’’ 

The ‘‘psychology’’ clearly comes out of Jung, and there are 
quotations from everywhere on every page, because ‘‘they have 

. a higher evidential value than anything I could say myself.’’ 
They are not always to the point, where the point is clear. There 
are some excellent reproductions, a Gainsborough ‘‘Portrait of 
the Artist’s Daughters’’ to show what quick extraverts like, and a 
Cezanne seascape for the pleasure of the ‘‘slow introvert.’’ No 
wonder esthetics makes philosophers raise their eyebrows! 

I. E. 


Ist Es Wahr dass 2X 2=—=4 Ist? Frep Boun. Zweiter Band. 
Von den Kriterien der Wahrheit. Dritter Band. Von den 
mathematischen Grundbegriffen. Leipzig: Privately printed. 
1939. 83 pp.; 80 pp. 


The first volume of this book appeared more than twenty years 
ago, but in the interim the author has found no reason to alter his 
initial rejection of modern approaches to the foundations of logic 
and mathematics. The present work, as far as one can judge from 
its loosely written but historically erudite pages, is an attempt to 
revive a naively realistic interpretation of mathematics, accompan- 
ied by running criticisms upon almost every modern writer. The 
second volume develops elementary logic, while the third discusses 
the concepts of analysis and geometry. 

E. N. 


The Psychology of Physics. Buamey STEvENS. Manchester: Sher- 
ratt & Hughes. (Agent in U. 8. A.: G. E. Stechert & Co., New 
York City.) 1939. xvi-+ 282 pp. 7s. 6d. 


The author lays down postulates which are said to delimit the 
‘instinctive character of space,’’ and claims to deduce the physi- 
cal laws of nature from them. Physics is thus made to rest on 
psychology, and as Mr. Stevens modestly admits the result is icono- 
clastic. The examples of ‘‘deductions’’ contained in this book are 
matched in rigor and clarity only by those found in his earlier The 
Identity Theory. 

EK. N. 
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Kardiner, Abram: The Individual and his Society. The Psy- 
chodynamics of Primitive Social Organization. With a Foreword 
and Two Ethnological Reports [On Marquesan and Tanala Cul- 
ture] by Ralph Linton. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1939. xxvi-+ 503 pp. $3.50. 

THE PHILOSOPH'CAL REview. Vol. XLVIII, 6. Notes on Leib- 
niz’ Conception of Logic and Its Historical Context: P. P. Wiener. 
The Esthetic Object and the Work of Art: G. W. Betswanger. 
Value and Intelligence: W. W. Spencer. Discussion—On Hart- 
mann’s Doctrine of Values as Essences: Roger Hazelton. On Our 
Lack of Certainty as to the Truth of Any and All Propositions: 
Gardner Williams. 

ANatysis. Vol. 6, Nos. 5 and 6. Mr. Williams on the A Priori: 
D. A. T. Gasking. On Meaning and Verifiability: C. H. Whiteley. 
On the ‘‘Justification’’ of Induction: Casimir Lewy. 

Logos. Anno XXII, Fase. III. Per una storia della filosofia 
italiana: M. F. Sciacca. Lineamenti di una concezione realistica 
dello spirito umano: Armando Carlim. L’analisi kantiana del 
bello: Antonio Aliotta. Socrate educatore: Mariano Maresca. Sul 
criterio di certezza delle leggi nel pensiero politico di Platone: F. 
M. Bongioanni. L’uomo, la storia e la morale: 7. M. Costanzi. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


From a special announcement in Analysis we quote the following 
sentences: | 

‘Analysis will continue to be published, in a slightly altered 
form. Volume 7 will probably consist of three numbers. . . . Each 
number will cost 2s; the annual subscription will still be 10s 6d 
for members of the Analysis Society and 6s for non-members. . . . 

‘*Readers will realize that to maintain a journal of the char- 
acter of Analysis in time of war is far from easy; and they are 
accordingly urged to give it their fullest possible support... . 
Readers in the United States of America are specially asked to 
help. They can do so by subscribing as members of the Analysis 
Society rather than at the ordinary rate, or by sending a donation. 
. . . It is hoped that readers will also help by submitting papers 
for publication. 

‘‘Subscriptions and applications for membership in the Analysis 
Society should be sent to Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, 
England. All other communications relating to the Analysis So- 
ciety should be sent to the secretary, C. H. Whiteley, The Univer- 
sity, Birmingham, England.’’ 
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